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THERE IS DRAMA in the daily rounds of the milkman. 
In Latin America, home of this milkman, only a few 
children receive a proper requisite of milk; in Asia, 
fewer still. World poverty stalks the world’s milkmen. 
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Father Walker and Padre Santiago brought an American twinkle to La Paz 


Padre Santiago Builds a Bridge 


His best speech was just two words long 


ATHER JAMES A. FLAHERTY, 
Maryknoller from Philadelphia 
and pastor of some 30,000 Aymara 
Indians and mestizos in Villa Vic- 


toria, Bolivia, has his head and his’ 


church in the clouds. About 13,000 
feet above sea level, Father Jim (to 
his fellow priests), or Padre Santiago 
(to his parishioners), has spent the 
past five years bridging the gap be- 
tween earth and heaven, for thous- 
ands of souls. And he’s quick to 
admit that an altitude of 13,000 feet 
is no nearer heaven than is sea level. 
At that altitude, he maintains an 


by Frederick P. Walker 


adobe church, built by his Indians 
under his supervision; a school full 
of rowdy little Indians, who would 
much prefer to wréstle with each 
other than with problems in arith- 
metic; and two zealous young cur- 
ates, Father Bill Moeschler and 
Father Larry Burns, whose zeal very 
often takes the place of oxygen in 
the rare mountain air. ° 

The first few months after Father 
Flaherty’s arrival in Villa Victoria 
were a period of passive hostility 











Before Padre Suntiego came, their 
only playground was a dirty gutter 


on the part of the strange, silent, 
aloof Indians. But the quiet charm 
and wit inherited from his late 
father, Supreme Knight for many 
years of the Knights of Columbus, 
brought Father Jim unscathed 
through many a crisis. 

There was, for instance, the oc- 
casion of his first attendance at a 
mass meeting of the Junta Vecinal, 
a local Chamber of Commerce, 
whose aim was to solicit improved 
municipal facilities in the district. 
After many long-winded speeches in 
Spanish and Aymara, somebody had 
the bright idea of calling upon the 
new pastor for a speech. Startled, for 
a moment at the request, aware of 
his deficiencies in both languages, 
Father Jim quickly regained his com- 
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posure and walked to the speaker’s 
platform. 

He scanned his audience thought- 
fully for a moment. Then, clearing 
his throat, he threw up his fist (a 
Bolivian, not a Communist, gesture) 
into the air, and with booming, bari- 
tone voice shouted, ‘“‘Viva Boltvia!’’ 
(“Long live Bolivia!’’) 

Everyone in the hall jumped to 
his feet and gave the customary re- 
sponse, a roaring, “Viva Bolivia!’ — 
fists and all. 

The Padre returned to his seat 
amidst thundering applause. He had 
said just the right thing, and not too 
much of it. The applause was fol- 
lowed by cries of, “‘Viva el Padre!” 

Later in the evening, when the 
ballots were counted, the Junta Veci- 
nal had a new vice-president, El 
Padre himself. This choice proved no 
idle venture for the people of Villa 
Victoria, for two days later Padre 
Santiago and the Mayor of La Paz 
were walking arm in arm through 
Villa Victoria, and plans were made 
for paving the streets and increasing 
the scanty water supply . . . And in 
the ensuing years a more than oc- 
casional visitor to the humble parish 
rectory was the President of Bolivia 
himself. 

As the parish of Villa Victoria 
grew — the church through its mud, 
plaster, and paint periods, the streets 
from sloppy alleyways to neatly 
cobbled streets, the little boys from 
stuffed-stocking kickers to a well- 
coached football team — Padre San- 
tiago has become a beloved figure. 
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1947 PADRE SANTIAGO BUILDS A BRIDGE 3 


Bending like the Indians to climb the 
steeply sloping streets of his parish, 
as he goes to visit the sick, to baptize 
a dying baby, or lay down the law to 
a negligent parent whose boy is in 
trouble, this zealous priest is a Pied 
Piper always accompanied by a 
parade of little urchins. As he passes 
his parishioners — Indian women 
spinning and sunning in the door- 
ways of their mud huts, aged ladies 
weaving beautifully colored shawls 
to adorn the shoulders of wealthy 
senoritas in the city; young lads 
working with crude antique tools on 
clever pieces of woodwork — above 
the laughing shouts of his youthful 
retinue, his voice booms forth a word 
and a laugh to all. 

“Camisaki Tata,’ the Indians say. 

**Hancamisaniki!”’ he replies, and al- 
ways gets a smile in return, for that 
means, “‘Without a shirt!”’ or, ““Not 


Wisconsin's Father Moeschler is also acquainted with Bolivia's Aymara in La Paz 
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so hot!”’ as we might say in American 
slang. But he really feels wonderful. 

When Father Jim was a seminar- 
ian, he was noted among his fellow 
students for his artistic temperament. 
He loved art in all its forms. 

Now at the end of a long day, full 
of sick calls, baptisms, catechism 
classes, church repairs, and the vari- 
ous odd tasks of a missioner’s life, he 
provides and enjoys a special treat. 
Those boys who excelled in cate- 
chism that day, he invites to his 
room, after the manner of Mr. Chips. 
The boys sit on llama rugs scattered 
about the floor, and the Padre gets 
out his phonograph records. Explain- 
ing first the story of the Symphony, 
he plays something of Beethoven. As 
the tale unfolds in the universal lan- 
guage of music, host and guests lis- 
ten, and their imagination carries 
them far away: the Padre to Phila- 
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delphia, perhaps, or 
to Maryknoll; the 
boys to lands they 
have never known, 
lands beyond their 
own small lives of 


ragged clothes, bare 
feet, and hungry pone of our own. We wish to 
stomachs. 


When the music 
reaches its end, be- 
fore he hustles them 
out into the cold night air, the priest 
tells the boys a story to warm their 
hearts —a story of the Boy Jesus. 
Lastly, as they say good night, he 
slips into each dirty little hand a roll 
of bread, so that his guests’ stomachs 
may be warm, together with their 
hearts. 

Five years of the bright, mountain 
sun and sharp, dry wind of the Andes 
have bronzed Father Jim’s face to a 
remarkable resemblance to the face 
of any typical Aymara Indian of 
Villa Victoria. He’s quite proud of 


Whatever Maryknoll has done, 
has been done under God, by 
your support both spiritual and 
material. We have counted on 
your prayers. We have used 
your money always — we have 


thank you for your constant 
generous backing of our work. 


this likeness. When 
some unsuspecting 
American visitor 
calls on the Fathers, 
a favorite prank of 
Father Jim’s is to 
don the poncho and 
knitted cap of an 
Indian and then to 
walk into the parlor 
of the rectory — 
uttering a rapid-fire 
mouthful of the Indian language. 

Padre Santiago has never lost his 
sense of humor. In fact, he has come 
to realize more and more that it is 
practically essential to missionary 
life. And whether he is mending the 
walls of his little church, or the souls 
of his Indians in the confessional; 
whether he’s administering Baptism 
or sulfa pills; whether he’s playing 
football or symphonies — he knows 
that a warm smile is the key to 
any man’s heart, especially an 
Indian’s. 


Little Cloud Pours the Water 


E gee SisTERS conducted a school for 
the children of the sampan dwel- 
lers, along the West River in South 
China. One of the youngsters, Little 
Cloud, was a non-Christian, but she 
listened attentively to everything the 
Sisters said. 

Returning home one afternoon, 
Little Cloud found her father gravely 
ill and her mother weeping. “‘He is 


going to die,” moaned the woman. - 


“Then we must baptize him!” said 


the child, excitedly. 
‘“‘What is that?”’ asked the mother. 


Little Cloud quickly told her strug- 


gling father and her weeping mother 
what she had learned of Christianity. 

“I should like to be baptized be- 
fore I die,”’ said the father. 

Little Cloud baptized him im- 
mediately, with water from the river. 
She named him “Joseph.” During 
the night, Joseph died. . 

When Little Cloud told the Sisters 
what she had done, they visited her 
boat and soon arranged for all the 
family to enter the Church. Little 
Cloud became “Anna Little Cloud”; 
her big brother was named ‘‘John”; 
her mother, “‘Maria.” 
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THE LAND 


mala is a land of 
t sun and ex- 
inarily ‘beautiful 
hes. In remote Hue- 
hango, we find the 
knoll 


stations. 
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valley is a world apart. ‘ 
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y __His fatter bribed the 
schoolmaster to let 
him stay gf home on 
the farm. Indians dread 
“our modern way of life. 
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Since there are no roads in the mountains, every missioner must have a ligt 
horse. Father William Homrocky, of Cleveland, saddles up ‘‘Little Bean.” 











Againsta magnificent highland background, Father Paul Sommer, of Boston, 
pauses to chat with a youngster. Every station stands amid such scenery. 




















—— The appeal to the hearts of young folks is via sports. “You would be de- 
lighted to see my boys slug it out at boxing, 


remarks one missioner. 
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Father Arthur Allie, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has done wonderful work 
organizing both the ‘‘Tarsicians’’ and the Boy Scouts in Huehvetenango. 




















n Sunday morning the people of Ixtahuacan gather before the church. Here 
re a riot of color, the chatter of strange tongues, Guatemalan contrasts 
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ONE STEP 
ENOUGH 


WHEN SOMETHING NEEDS DO- 
ING, we try to do it. We make a start. 
Often we can’t see the second step, but missioners can’t be too 


* conservative. And we believe that more is accomplished by going 


ahead, trusting to God’s help, than by waiting to see the whole 
road before we set foot on it. 
Right now, more than a hundred former service men are study- 


. ing to become Maryknoll missioners. Others are applying for ad- 
’ mission. And there is, also, a large list of applicants from civil life. 


With our present facilities, we can accommodate very few 
additional siiie=ts. 

On the other hand, we cannot say’ “rc,” to those who have a 
vocation to give their lives to Our Lord’ 3 service im ©"* foreign 
missions. Saying ‘‘Yes,’’ is our reason for existence. 

So — we must have more facilities. 

We are making a start. We are planning a new building, to ac- 
commodate 400 Maryknoll students of college age, at Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, near Chicago. We have bought land and have plans drawn. 

But we haven’t the money to pay. 

As always, we come to you, Maryknoll’s friends. You have made 
all our work possible. You helped us train priests for the work in 
the Orient, in South America, and in Africa. 

We believe you will help us train more missioners for all fields 
assigned to Maryknoll by the Holy See. 

Will you spar. ® dollar to buv a square foot of the !and? Or fifty 
dollars for a classroom door and frame? Or five hundred dollars 


’ for a student’s room? Or a thousand dollars for the infirmary? 
' Or five thousand dollars for a classroom? Or a stringless gift for 


\ any purpose? 


Any contribution, large or small, will be appreciated. Any con- 


tribution will be a part of the human means by which Our Lord’s 
' work will get done. 


WRITE TO; THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. o., N. Y. 
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ii Monsignor Florence Halloran, the 
| beloved “‘vicar of Wakefield,” passed 
away recently. In the death of this 
Boston pastor Maryknoll has lost one 
MW more link with its beginnings. 
i} When Father (later Bishop) James 
Anthony Walsh, of Boston, undertook 
with Father Frederick C. Price, of 
North. Carolina, the foundation of 
Maryknoll, the two priests received 
warm support from thoughtful men 
|everywhere in the United States. 
| But in the Archdiocese of Boston, 
| home of Father Walsh, a number of 
his fellow priests bestowed on the 
jinfant society an affection and a 
generosity that were most extraor- 
| dinary. Monsignor Halloran was one 
of that group. May his fine soul rest 
in peace! 


The American clergy, of which Mon- 
signor Halloran was ever .an sut- 
standing example, are the backbone 
of the Maryknoll movement. The 
greatest boast of every young Mary- 
knoll priest who leaves for the mis- 
sions is that he is a typical offspring 
of Catholic America’s parishes and 
Catholic America’s schools. In four 
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out of every five. cases, each Mary- 
knoll vocation is nurtured by some 
parish priest or by a member of the 
religious orders. 


America’s pastors are today the 
principal source of Maryknoll’s sup- 
port. Their letters put a sparkle in 
every day’s mail. ““My people and 
myself,” reads a recent letter from a 
New England pastor, “‘are always 
glad to help Maryknoll. I am trying 
to teach my people what I myself 
have been practicing for years; 
namely, that there is no better in- 
vestment than generous giving to the 
missionaries. In return my parish 
has been blessed in a special manner 
by many religious vocations among 
my boys and girls.” 

“This parish can easily stand any 
small loss it may have felt through 
your missionary appeal,” writes 
Bishop Allen J. Babcock, Auxiliary 
of Detroit. ““You are most welcome 
to the offerings made to you.” 

“It was a pleasure to have Father 
T.,” writes a Maryland pastor. ‘““He 
did our people a world of good. I am 
only too glad to help the American 
missioners of aie ‘i 
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I THEIR little corner of the Bolivian 
jungle, the Indians of Mission 
Cavinas were tapping the last of their 
rich Beni rubber. Those final hours 
were hectic. We had to get all the 
rubber out before the favorable price 
should fall. 

Although we used a dozen oxcarts 
to haul the rubber, our new tractor 
bore the greatest share of the burden. 
The tractor pulled twenty tons of 
rubber through the jungle. Riding 
was bumpy, since we rolled on steel- 
lugged wheels. Furthermore, the 
narrow oxcart roads are practically 
useless, and we had to make our own. 

The rubber was hauled to the 
Santa Maria River for shipment. 
That was a distance of ten miles — 


by Gorden N. 
Fritz 


but what a ten miles! On the road, 
one wheel came off. There were 
streams to cross — and once the trac- 
tor slipped from the raft. At night we 
slept in our clothes, on the open 
pampa. Something was always hap- 
pening, usually bad. But in the end 
we got all our rubber out, just an 
hour or two before deadline. 
Hauling rubber may seem to be a 
far cry from baptisms and catechism 
classes — but rubber directly affects 


No rubber, 
an empty church 


the lives of the people here. No rub- 
ber, no clothes. No clothes, no school. 
And with no school, there is little 
chance for religion. So, to keep re- 


ligion going, we had to keep the rub- 
ber rolling. 

Some of the rubber profits will be 
used to build a new church in this 
most lovely of missions. We have al- 
ready made a good start in gathering 
our materials. The people here will 
do all the work. But a little help to- 
wards tile for the roof, and some- 
thing durable for the floor, would be 
greatly appreciated by these poor 
Indians. They work very hard for 
what little they receive, but still they 
would like to have their church 
beautiful. 

Would that we could build the new 
church of rubber! 





WENTY is a number sacred to the 
memory of dear old Rip Van 
Winkle, a famous sleeper of the 
Catskills. It has been that number 
of years since this visitor was in 
Tokyo. There, let us hope, the 
parallel ends. 

With the events of the past five 
years freshly in mind, let us visit this 
city — which has had. its share of 
mention recently— and see what 
has happened and what we ought to 
do about it. 

Mount Fuji greeted our arrival in 
Yokohama. There the impression of 
shock commences, and that impres- 
sion reaches its climax in Tokyo, 
capital of an evidently beaten and 
fallen empire. The immediate har- 
bor surroundings aren’t damaged 
visibly. It’s the people one notices: 
beaten and patched and cold and 
sometimes even dirty — a condition 
unheard-of before. The rest of the 
former populous city still sprawls be- 


TOKYO 
RIP 
VAN WINKLE 


by Leo H. Tibesar 


hind the harbor. The city seems to 
have been gouged out at the center 
by some vast cyclone of destruction, 
on an unparalleled scale. No wonder 
the people still appear to be stunned, 
bewildered, and sad. 

Where destruction fell on such a 
vast scale, the Church could not hope 
to escape. The old cathedral com- 
pound, the writer’s former home, is 
leveled off completely except for the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, the 
gatekeeper’s lodge — which is now 
the rectory — and a shack for the 
Archbishop. The old parish hall, the 
cathedral itself, the minor seminary, 
the boarding school — are gone. So 
it is with other Church establish- 
ments throughout the city, except 
the Catholic University. The build- 
ings of that institution were damaged 
somewhat, but are essentially intact. 
God was with the Jesuit Fathers but 
they were also excellent fire-fighters. 
The Apostolic Delegation and ten 
churches are in ruins. 

The Japanese yen was once ex- 
changed at the rate of five yen for 
four American dollars. Yesterday 





























we went window shopping down- 
town. American and Japanese jostled 
one another along the Ginza — the 
principal business section. Shoes 
could be bought at 1,000 yen a pair. 
A cup of coffee cost 15 yen; a bottle 
of pop, 12 yen; a small 15-cent pipe, 
15 yen. The price of a cooking pot 
was 180 yen. We bought a dictionary 
for 150 yen; formerly it might have 
cost two. We could go on and on, 
with illustrations, but these are suffi- 
cient to show that inflation has set in. 

Practically everything is rationed. 
Most children have never tasted 
what should be every child’s birth- 
right — a piece of candy. Milk is only 
a word. So is meat; so is coal; so are 
so many things. 

We have won a war over here. To 
win the peace, is a different problem. 
We shall need to reconstruct Japan. 
We shall need to see that she can feed 
herself — but at present, under ideal 
farming conditions, she cannot raise 
more than seventy per cent of what 
she needs. Radicalism will flourish 
here unless vast improvement in liv- 
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ing conditions is forthcoming speed- 
ily. The national anthem of Japan is, 
no longer the Aimigayo; it is the 
rumbling and growling of an empty 
stomach. 

Punish the Zaibatsu; reorganize 
for democracy; purge out the old 
leaven — if, indeed, it can be purged 
out by our inexperienced personnel; 
but do not overlook the fundamental 
question, that of “living room.” 
Japan has always been too small for 
its population. Manchuria, Korea, 
China, and the South Seas are pour- 
ing in their millions of repatriates 
now. The country was too small be- 
fore, when business was flourishing. 
What must it be:now, with all those 
extra millions to feed? 

America has never been in ruins. 
Americans have never been hungry. 
One needs to live in ruins, to be cold 
and hungry and poor and naked, to 
understand what I am talking about. 
It seems to me our most necessary 
job is to fill the empty stomachs; then 
we can talk democracy. Religion we 
are talking, and to good effect. 








CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND 


by John J. Considine, M.M. 


An absorbing discussion of the huge tasks confronting the 
Church in Latin America. 


Longmans $3.00 








SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL through Troubled Waters 


by Sister Mary de Paul Cogan 


A picture of the thrilling experiences of almost 200 Mary- 
knoll Sisters caught in war’s fury. 


Scribner’s $2.50 









THE RELIGION TEACHER AND THE WORLD by Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. 
Lessons & stories for class. Vol. {—Grades I-III, Vol. II—Grades IV-VI; ea. $1.25 

















I¢ Hlappened in China 





Womankind, B. C. ‘The other eve- 
ning, in a village of prospective con- 
verts,”’ says Father John D. Moore, 
of. Cumberland, Md. stationed in 
Wuchow, “I had a little conversation 
with one of the youngsters, some- 


thing as follows: “De you go to 
school?’ ‘Yes’ ‘What grade are you 
i in?’ ‘Fourth grade.’ 
a os ‘And who’s the little 
girl there?? “That’s 
my sister.’ “Does she 
go to school?’ ‘Of 
course not! What’s 
AS the use of girls going 

: to school?’ 

“It was only a fourth-grader speak- 
ing but, back in these quiet hills, the 
boy expressed the millenial non- 
Christian tradition that puts a girl in 
a category scarcely higher than a 
water buffalo. She is raised for work 
and sold in marriage for the money 
she will bring. If she gets a schooling, 
it is because her dowry will thus be 
higher. It was this way, remember, in 
homes of ancient Rome before the 
Queen of Heaven was enshrined.” 


> 


Singing Ear. ‘‘Father,” said a husky 
new arrival in the Pingnam seminary 
to the vice-rector, Father Cyril Hirst 
of Philadelphia, “‘I think I’d better 
stop singing for a while.”’ “And why, 
my dear boy?’ asked Father Hirst. 
“Because something seems wrong 
with my ear.”’ “And pray, just what 


connection has your noble ear with 
your noble singing?” “Every time I 
sing plain chant, Father, the air, in- 
stead of coming out of my mouth, 
comes out of my ear! I guess I haven’t 
got the right method yet.” 


Good Copy.‘“T wo weeks ago,”’ writes 
Father John Donovan, of Newport, 
R.I., stationed in Kaying, “a re- 
porter asked why we had not tipped 
him off about the opening of a new 
chapel in a market town eight miles 
away. The Catholic Church has be- 
come very news-worthy here. This 
change began dur- 

%— ing the war years, 

when the Church 

( made a deep and 

: favorable impres- 

sion on the people. 

W The words of the 

” Holy Father _be- 

came news for the man of education; 
the tireless patriotic efforts of Bishop 
Yu Pin were followed by everyone 
who could read; the devoted relief 
work carried on in mission com- 
pounds all over China was spoken 
of with gratitude everywhere. The 
new Chinese hierarchy, the elevation 
of Cardinal Tien, our anniversary 
Masses for China’s war dead, all 
make good copy. Even our little local 
activities are followed closely in the 
press by Christian and non-Christian 
alike. In China’s newspapers, which 
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are literally devoured by everyone 
who can read, the Catholic Church 
is news.” 


Chinese Repartee. Some Chinese stu- 
dents are good at repartee. “‘Johnny, 
I'll bet you can’t tell me where that 
Adam’s apple in Father Fedders’s 
throat comes from,” said Father 
Michael McKiernan, of Pomeroy, 


. Wash., stationed in 
1 Pingnam. ‘“‘That’s 
“J easy,’’ replied 


Johnny Wong. 

Pp “Ever hear of Adam 
and Eve and the 

ha > apple? Well, then 

= you know. Adam 
was a wise guy and thought he could 
fool the Lord. But because he wasn’t 
fair and square, when he swallowed 
the apple it stuckin his throat. Simple, 
isn’t it??? “Not too simple, Johnny,” 
said Father =1chael. “How about 


ant fae. 


yours? It doesn’t seem to be «-v2~ 
dence.” “Ai ah! Give it a chance, 
won’t you? Mine hasn’t grown yet; 


it’s just a crab apple!” 


Quitean Accomplishment. A Chinese 
gentleman in Kongmoon, self-edu- 
cated in English, took the missioner’s 
shoes to the shoemaker. A week later 
the gentleman returned with a pack- 
age unacr fis arm, bewed grandilo- 
quently, and said, “My friend, your 
shoes are accomplished!” 


Hiring a Teacher. Father Rudolph 
Kneuer, of Ozone Park, N. Y., now 
in Kweilin, relates the problem of 
getting a Chinese teacher. ‘“Monsig- 


nor Romaniello arranged for a teach- 
er to start on Monday. Monday 
came and went — but no teacher.On 
Tuesday friend teacher sent word 
that the hours were not convenient, 
would we consider the evening? He 
was fired. On Wednesday we ad- 
vertised for a teach- 
er. To fill the gap, 
the first two were 
accepted for trial — 
one for Thursday, 
the second for Fri- 
day. Meanwhile 
some fifteen ap- 
plied, so we planned an examination 
for all. Mr. Hwang came out on top 
and was told to report the next day. . j 
But next day, Mr. Liu came instead. | 
—as a substitute for Mr. Hwang. 
‘No, no,’ decided Monsignor, ‘we 
are picking the teacher!’ We called 
in the runner-up of the exam.” 





Kid Boots. Five minutes before 
Toe Chan, at the Wu- 


aal a2, 
at “=, Se 


nL. 
Cuapel, uns o 

Sem, on a pair of wie 
rubber boots that 
were lying in the 
corridor. Joe 
4 stomped around in 
them with great 
satisfaction — 
clomp, clomp, clomp. Clang! Clang! 
It is the bell for chapel. Away with 
the boots! But no, there is trouble. 
Pull, pull! No budging the boots. 
Prayers start; time has run out. Joe 
wipes the perspiration from his fore- 
head and, cloppity clop, he and the 
boots pound up the center aisle, 
looking for all the world like a 

Punch-and-Judy marionette. 


























RTEZ, as he advanced for the 
conquest of Mexico, stopped on 
the little island of Cozumel. Prob- 
ably he was too feverishly absorbed ~ 
in the task ahead to gain much joy 
from the island’s sleepy calm, its 
rainbow waters, its gorgeous tropic 
sunsets. Yet the Church’s life in New 
Spain began in this little haven off 
the coast of Yucatan, for here the first 
Mass in Mexico was celebrated. 
Some thirty years ago, the cen- 
turies-old chapel at Cozumel was 
destroyed in the anticlerical fury of 
those days. The little village of sea- 
farers shrugged dully at its loss. 
Eventually Mass was said in a shop. 
But now a new chapter is being 
written in the life of storied Cozumel. 
It began on September 12, 1945, 
when Archbishop Ruiz Solorzano 


Mexico's distinguished primate, Arch- 
bishop Martinez, flew to the island 
to act as consecrator of the church 
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journeyed from Merida to the island, 
and blessed a modest piece of ground. 
It continued a day or two later, after 
the Archbishop had left. There were 
seventeen trees on the newly blessed 
plot; two young American priests 
tackled them with saws and laid 
them all low. 

' Then this pair — Father George F. 
Hogan, of East 
Boston, Mass., the 
pastor, and Father 
John F. Lenahan, 
of Mahanoy Plane, 
Pa., the curate — 
undertook to 
gather 5,000 large 
stones. These they 
transported from 
every part of the 
island, to the 
church site. No 
qualified workers 
were available in the town, and 
hence a contractor and a number of 
helpers were imported. 

Meanwhile, from his headquarters 
in Merida, Father Edward A. Koe- 
chel, Maryknoll Superior in Quintana 
Roo, worked a series of “miracles” 
that secured the money and the fit- 


You Can’t Forget 
our address, because it is so easy. 
Just write: 
The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


There is a government post office 
on our seminary grounds and it is 
known around the world. Mail 
comes to us from every continent. 


‘tings for this small but very gracious 


house of God. 

When the edifice was in readiness, 
the workers were delighted to learn 
that Archbishop Ruiz would offer a 
little “gift” of his own. To show his 
admiration for his corps of Maryknoll 
priests, His Excellency proposed the 
immediate consecration of the Cozu- 
mel church. And 
for consecrator, he 
produced no less a 
person than the 
Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico 
City, His Excel- 
lency, Dr. D. Luis 
Maria Martinez y 
Rodriquez. 

The two prelates 
arrived in a plane 
generously sup- 
plied by the TAMSA. The Arch- 
bishop of Yucatan, one of Mexico’s 
outstanding orators gave a truly in- 
spiring address. 

The sap of Cozumel’s new spiritual 
life is diffusing itself into the chicle 
camps of the jungle country along the 
Yucatan coast. 


Mrs. Chu and her Prayer Book 


ARYKNOLLERS IN MANCHURIA 
M remember Mrs. Chu. -She 
could not read, yet she spent hours in 
church with her prayer book. 

“As you see,” she used to say, “‘it 
contains blank sheets of colored 
paper: red, white, yellow, purple, 
green, blue. I look at the red sheet, 
and I think of joy and happiness be- 
cause red is the Chinese color for joy. 


I look at the white sheet; it is the 
color of purity. I think of myself, my 
children, my children’s children. 
Yellow and purple and green are the 
sunset, a beautiful gateway at the 
end of the road. Blue is heaven. 
When I get to the blue, I look at Our 
Lord in the tabernacle and He looks 
back at me. The time is so short when 
I use my prayer book!” 
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OMEONE asked on the radio the other evening, ‘‘Do you 
S think the horse is here to stay?’’ So far as Maryknollers 
are concerned, the answer is, ‘Definitely, yes.”’ In practi- 
cally all our missions, some of our priests must ride horse- 
back. In view of this, Maryknoll seminarians, during their 
last year of studies, take lessons at a near-by riding school. 
Above, this year’s ‘class practices its equestrian AB C’s. 








NLESs a missioner visits the out- 

lying Christians, he runs a grave 
risk of having them lapse back into 
paganism. So, after a few months 
here, I decided to visit the flock. I 
set out on bicycle, early one morning, 
to make my first safari — to a small 
village called Etuma, on the shore of 
Lake Victoria. 

As I approached the village, two 
small boys met me and escorted me 
to their home. One lad brought out 
a chair, and the other went to the 
fields to tell the members of the 
family that the mission Father had 
come. Farming and cattle raising are 
the chief occupations here. After a 
few visits, it was timeforlunch. Oneof 
the natives brought me a quart of 
milk in a native tin can cup. The 
milk went well with my sandwiches. 
As I began lunch, the natives, ac- 
cording to their custom, withdrew 
to allow me to eat 
in peace. After 
lunch I passed out 


Petero and 


some holy. pictures 
—and cigarettes. 
The holy pictures 
were for the Christ- 
ians; the cigarettes 
for both Christian 
and pagan. 

Then I visited a 
few more families. 
As I left one hut, 
the pedal of my bi- 
cycle came off. The 


by Louis |. Bayless 


natives saw my difficulty and impro- 
vised a pedal by tying an iron bar to 
the armature. 

The last home I visited was that 
of Petero. Like most Christians, this 
man has a large family. After a 
pleasant visit there, I said goodby.4 
Petero himself started off, towards 
the Lake, with fishing nets slung over 
his shoulder, just as his patron, Saint 
Peter did centuries ago. Ten of 
twelve boys accompanied me until I 
reached the summit of the knoll that 
overlooks Petero’s village. 4 

On the way back, I met several, 
Christians. They asked the usual 
question, “Where are you coming 
from, Father?” 

When I told them that I had been} 
on a visit to the Christians at Etuma, 
they expressed the hope that I would} 
visit them soon. 

I had to push the bicycle up somé 
hills, because of thé 
defective pedal; bu 
I was trained in tha 


His People | 
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procedure long ago; 
in the cycling day 
at Maryknoll. Fim 
ally I reached th 
mission, about si 
49 S10 CK. as 
thought of the pod 
fisherman, Peter 
I recalled the word 
of Our Lord: “I 
make you to 
fishers of men.” | 
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Incuded in this photo story is 
this month's cover of Cardinal 
Spellman saluting Brother Gabriel 
of last year’s: departure group. 


Photes by Frank Loretz 























“D" STANDS FOR_DEPARTURE. On this day in late July 
each year, young Maryknollers climax their years of 


preparation by fond good-bys to the Home Knoll and 
loved ones. For Maryknoll friends unable to attend 
these annual ceremonies, here is a glimpse backstage. 
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Stirring moment in the Departure Ceremony comes when the Seminary choir | 
sings the vigorous Gounod hymn, “Farewell for life, O dearest brothers.” | 








- 
Long to be treasured are the few last moments with family and friends. | 
The missioner confides to them his hopes and dreams of the years ahead. 
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| At the ceremony, the missioner receives his lifetime assignment and is 


given his missioner’s crucifix. Then usually a waiting car whisks him 





away from Sunset Hill to the railroad depot. At long last he’s on his way. 








THESE ARE THE REAPERS 


VERY SUMMER for the past twenty-nine years, a number of Mary- 

knoll missioners have left the homeland to devote their lives to 

the service of God. This year more will leave, to help plant the seeds of 
faith in some foreign lands and gather the harvest in others. 


In China the harvest is ripe, indeed. Millions of Chinese who knew 
nothing of the Catholic Church before the war, are now completely 
familiar with the external charity of the Church and her missioners. 
All through the terrible years of hardship, the Chinese men, women, 
and children knew that they could find comfort for soul and body 
wherever they saw the cross on a Catholic church. They wish to know 
more about this organization that not only preaches love of fellow man 
but also gives this love to them. 


This is the opportunity the Church has been awaiting! The patient 
toil of missioners who have been preparing the soil for the seed is to be 
rewarded. But the field is greater than the fondest hopes could picture. 
Laborers are needed. By assignment of the Holy See, Maryknoll mis- 
sioners are going this year to China, Manchuria, Korea, Japan, Africa, 
Hawaii, and Latin America. 


Twenty-five Maryknoll priests and Brothers have sailed since our 
announcement of last year. Ten more were assigned and are sailing in 
1947. In June, twenty-five new priests were ordained; they will be ready 
to leave as soon as equipped. For equipment and travel, the cost is $500 
per missioner. Sixty times $500 is $30,000! 


Will you help? Any portion (large or small) of the $500 will be most 
welcome. Tell your friends about the idea of helping a missioner to get 
to his field of labor. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. O., NEW YORK. 


I enclose $________ to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll missioner 
to his field of work. I wish him success! 





My Name. 
Street. 





City, 
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Maryknoll 
The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 
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Maryknoll was established 
in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy to prepare mis- 
sioners from the United States 
and to send them forth, 
under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the . mission 
fields of the world. 


Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Human Response 


The plan of God is adequate and 
clear, but often the response of men 
does not seem in keeping. We do 
not find people bestirring them- 
selves, taking trouble, going out of 
their way, to investigate and to em- 
brace the religious truth that would 
save them. We find them usually in- 
different to it, often openly opposed 
to it, and sometimes bitterly preju- 
diced against it. This is because they 
do not know what it is: There is no 
desire for things unknown, accord- 


July-August 


ing to an established law of human 
psychology. 

That whatever is received into the 
mind is received according to the 
capacity and condition of the re- 
cipient, constitutes another law, 
which explains how truth can be 
misapprehended and distorted in 
its contact with prejudiced minds, 
and how the resultant distortion can 
be opposed and hated. Nobody hates 
the Catholic religion clearly appre- 
hended and fully understood, but 
many sincere and worthy people are 
led to hate and oppose their own 
faulty conception of what the Catho- 
lic religion is. Moreover, they think 
they do a service to God —or at 
least to their own mental security — 
by spreading their real fears of un- 
real dangers around them. Confusion 
is thus compounded, and truth be- 
comes ever harder to find. 

More misconceptions and calum- 
nies have been imagined, fabricated, 
promoted, and perpetuated about 
the true religion than about any 
other entity on earth. The conse- 
quence is that great numbers of 
people now find it very difficult to 
distinguish the truth in the most im- 
portant problem confronting man- 
kind. Opposition is one result, and 
indifference is another, some per- 
sons reacting with an active dislike 
of what they take to be misguided 
error or malicious conspiracy, others 
losing all interest in what they re- 
gard as a hopeless puzzle. Thus the 
divine religion that God established 
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for all the people finds itself sur- 
rounded by those who oppose and 
those who ignore it. And simple 
ignorance of what the Catholic re- 
ligion really is, is the basic cause of 
both attitudes. 


Mea Culpa 


There is nothing the matter with 
the true religion. God, who revealed 
it, saw to that. There is nothing 
radically wrong with the rank and 
file of the people in any portion of 
the globe, that they should be de- 
prived of all religious sense and 
capacity. God, whose children they 
are, has preserved them for that. 
here is no question about the power 
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divine truth is to be brought to the 
multitudes, the trouble must lie with 
those whose duty it is to clear the 
path to the truth’s widespread ac- 
ceptance. The failure of the true 
religion to claim the hearts ot the 
people is the failure of those who 
possess it to make it known by the 
right methods to those who are ig- 
norant of it. 


Mission Methods 


The real problem is one of method. 
Good methods for a given country or 
type of people are not easy to dis- 
cover. Good methods are the life- 
time study of the true missioner. 

When will great sections of the 


world be converted? Not when the 
Catholic religion improves and not 
when the people improve, but when 


our methods improve. 








of God’s grace and truth to reach 
them all. We have His own word for 
hat. If there is anything faulty in 
he complicated equation by which 


Give Men What They Long for Most 


All experience confirms the great natural drawing power of the 
Catholic Faith when seen objectively and in its entirety: and experience 
also demonstrates the special, powerful appeal of The Faith’s miost 
sacred and exalted doctrines. The informational task is thus simple. 
It is not to minimize or soften the Faith, but to present it as a whole 
in all its beauty, so that it can be seen how it fits together and answers 
= ail the needs of men. The special doctrines that answer the most basic 
religious needs have the greatest single appeal; and they are the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the Real Presence of God in the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Such, at least, has been the constant 
experience of foreign missioners in dealing with converts in widely differ- 
ent fields. The reason for this, as customarily given by the converts 
themselves, is that what they want most — and feel the need of all 
through their lives — are the nearness of God and the forgiveness of sin. 





















Veath comes to the C ommissar 


by Bernard Ryan 


The pastor had left me in charge 


+ 4av > 


of the parish in Queveas, Ecuador. 


I had no worries — until I heard a 
commotion in the new church. As 
the noise grew louder and louder, it 
became evident that there was dis- 
sension between the carpenters and 
some women of the parish. After 
working up plenty of steam, the ar- 
gument chugged over to the rectory. 

Jose, an imported carpenter from 
a ear-by mining camp, complained 
that Senora Rosa, 2. pleasant but 
determined pillar of the ss for- 
bade him to build an altar for the 
novena in honor of The Immaculate 
Conception. Instead, the local lady 
had directed him to prepare a shrine 
for Our Lady of Loretto — whose 
feast is a verv special one in Quevedo. 
Senora Rosa, in turn, explained that 
she had received the pastor’s : per- 
mission for her direction. I would 
willingly have decided any dispute 
in favor of our Blessed Mother — but 
which feast did our Blessed Mother 





herself wish these people to celebrate? 

Soon the town Fathers were on my 
doorsizp to explain what a great feast 
Our Lady of Loretto 1s. PStlowers 
of Jose and The Immaculate Con- 
ception were there, also, to remind 
me of the importance of that grand 
feast. Among them. was the com- 
missar. He had an important place 
in the discussion, for it is the duty 
of the commissar to settle disputes. 

The commissar of Quevedo was a 
jaunty little man of thirty-five, 
named Juan. His official togs were 
= snotless white coat, light-blue 
trousers, anu 2 golden toothpick. 
The toothpick he was accustomed to 
wave like a judgment rod after he 
had heard the pros and cons of an 
argument. Just when I was about to 
give up hope of pleasing everyone, 
I saw the golden instrument flashing 
in the sun. This meant that Juan 
had the answer. 

He said, ‘Father, it is not good 
to be stingy with our Blessed Mother. 
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We will have both novenas and fiestas! 
I will send the workers to finish the 
church, and I will personally see to 
it that all is ready.” 

These were strange words from a 
man who never came to church. 
But he kept his promise — much to 
my surprise and to the delight of the 
country people, who poured into 
the new church night after night. 

Through Juan’s co-operation, the 
new church was ready a week ahead 
of time. The band and firecrackers 
announcing each service seemed to 
have an unusual ring. Many of the 
town folks, however, took the oppor- 
tunity to banter Juan about his:sore 
thumb. He had wounded it while 
tacking white lace on the pulpit. 
He bore his scar proudly. 

On the eve of the Feast of The 
Immaculate Conception, and the 
seventh day of the novena to Our 
Lady of Loretto, all was so well in 
order at the church and rectory that 
the commissar was able to return 
to his normal work. When the noon- 
day marketers were finishing their 
purchases, a lone horseman galloped 
into town. A shot rang out — and 
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the cobblestones clinked with the 
hoofbeats of the fleeing outlaw’s 
horse. The victim who was shot in 
the back, was Juan, the commissar. 

In a moment I was on the scene, 
with the Holy Oils. Juan reached 
for my hand. He could scarcely 
speak, and he was saving his words 
to make his peace with God. When 
I brought him Viaticum, which was 
also his First Communion, the 
watching crowd fell to their knees. 
Sinners and saints were side by side. 
Each hoped for the same blessing 
when his turn would come. 

Jose, the carpenter, and Senora 
Rosa were near-by. Jose muttered, 
“It is the blessing of The Immacu- 
late Conception.” 

“Tt is not!’ replied the senora. 
“It is his reward for helping Our 
Lady of Loretto.” 

The dying man smiled. As local 
commissar, he had this last dispute 
to settle in the market place. Com- 
promising as usual, he whispered: 
“It was Our Lady of Mercy. It was 
she who sent the gringo Padres to 
her priestless children. Now I can go 


1? 


to heaven! 





ote. 
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It is curious to reflect how men’s sense of values 


differ. 
; “You’ve picked out a strange way to waste your 
N aa ie : 
life,” an oil worker remarked to one of the new priests 
among the primitive Motilones in Venezuela. 


”? 


‘Possibly, 


replied the priest, “but of course it 


depends on what you are looking for. Recently a 
Motilone stole the pay sack of one of the oil companies, threw away the 
thousands of dollars in the sack, and made off with what to him was 
precious, the canvas bag. My ideas of what is precious are different both 
from yours and from the Motilone’s. 
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q. what about help for Chinar 


For years there have been drives 
in the United States, to raise funds 
for China. Last spring, the Bishops’ 
Relief Campaign for Victims of War 
sought millions for the tens of mil- 
lions in misery in Europe and Asia, 
and China will receive a substantial 
bit of assistance from this source. 
Mission societies have sent thousands 


McDonnell of the Society for -the 
Propagation of the Faith has attend- 
ed many of its meetings. Each diocese 
or parish has made an independent 
choice in the matter of co-operation, 
as havealso the many Catholic chari- 
table workers throughout the United 
States. 

What portion of U.S.C. funds are 
distributed in China through Catho- 











of dollars to China through their mis- 


sioners, while 
non-Catholic and 
non-religious or- 
ganizations have 
rendered import- 
ant aid. 

What of the 
United Service to 
China, the new 
name for what 
for many years 
was the United 
China Relief? 
This is a joint 
collectingagency, 
partly non-reli- 
gious and partly 
non-Catholic. 
Years ago, Cath- 
olic groups were 
invited to partici- 
pate in the effort, 
but it was felt 
better merely to 
co-operate in- 
directly. Thus, 
Bishop O’Hara 
of Buffalo is 
among the vice- 
chairmen, and 
Monsignor 








A little 


done, 





a great deal 


= to do— 
Archbishop Mitty 


“We must realize that we have 
barely scratched the surface of mis- 
sion work, and that a great deal still 
remains to be accomplished. Other 
nations have been so stricken by the 
war that, in the near future, they 
will be able to do but little for the 
missions. In the providence of God, 
the progress of the missions through- 
out the world depends upon America. 
Christ has granted us a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility. It 
is my earnest prayer that we shall 
not fail Christ, but that, by our in- 
terest and prayers and contribu- 
tions, we may do our part in the 
spread of the Kingdom of God.” 


— ARCHBISHOP JOHN Mitty, San Francisco 








lic hands? The 
figures are prob- 
ably not recorded 
in such manner 
that an exact an- 
swer is available. 
So far as South 
China is con- 
cerned, we of 
Maryknoll are 
very happy to 
record that, early 
this year, Father 
William P. Mul- 
cahy, represent- 
ing Bishop 
Frederick A. 
Donaghy, of 
Wuchow, ap- 
proached the 
U.S.C. directors. 
After a study of 
the facilities of 
the Maryknoll 
missions in South 
China, the 
U.S.C. placed 
the sum of 
$30,874 at the 
disposal of Mary- 
knoll ordinaries. 





In Korea, Oriwa's native land, 
ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred girls never go beyond the 
primary grades in school. Ori- 
wa (Korean for Olivia) is seen 
here with Korean-born Sister 
Peterin Pengyang,Maryknoll’s 
mission field before the war. 
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In a few schools in Korea, lucky young ladies study the beauties of Orien- 
tal art. In the inset, Oriwa is enjoying her drawing lesson out of doors. 








Charming Oriwa reminds her teachers of Korea's glorious child martyrs. 


























Sister at Saiho and Sister Agnita, a Korean Maryknoller (below), tell 
eir children of great Koreans. Anastasia Ni, for instance, was Oriwa’s 
je (twelve years old) when she was strangled to death for the faith. 
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Maryknoll Missioners 
found their Korean 






school children as de- 






lightful as school chil- 






dren are in America. 








Oriwa and her Korean 









friends will some day 






be as lovely Christian 






young ladies as we find 






anywhere in the world 
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ji This lad tells Sister Imelda that he would like 
to go to the Kaying seminary to become a priest. 


Sister Paul (above) answers inquiries 
while Sister Ignatia (right) goes out 
to seek the women in the fields. 





Isolated in the mountains 
beyond Kaying, is a little 
village that had grown cold 
in the Faith because of lack 
of missioners. When the 
priest did visit, few people 
received the sacraments. 
Finally, the Sisters went 
there. After weeks of hard 
work, the people warmed 
up. When the priest arrived, 
all save two were ready to 
receive the sacraments. One 
boy sought admission to the 
seminary. This tale is oft re- 
peated where Sisters work. 

















“The Sisters are indispensable for the conversion of this territory,” 






writes one priest. Sister Imelda (left) and Sister Marcelline are veterans 
at presenting the truths of the Faith to Chinese mountain women. 





Pushing on 
in China 


“‘The trip took five and a half days, 
as we sat crowded in a little river 
boat, in steamy weather. I wouldn’t 
do it for fun! You can imagine how 
happy we were to catch sight of good 
old Kaying Bridge and to know that 
at last we were home.” 

So wrote Sister Paulita, of her re- 
turn journey from Hong Kong to 
Kaying. The trip was her first ven- 
ture beyond the mountain villages in 
eight years. 

““Good old Kaying Bridge’’ — that 
is home to Sister Paulita. Well, that’s 
the way it is with a missionary voca- 
tion: the strangest places are “home.” 
Time was, when Cincinnati was 
home for Sister Paulita; and before 
that, St. Bernard, Ohio. She was 
Mary Rose Hoffman then. Those 
who knew her in high-school days 
or at the Athenaeum in Cincinnati, 
were not surprised when Mary Rose 
went to Maryknoll. Anyone could 
see it coming. The way she worked 
for the Catholic Students’ Mission 
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Crusade at Our Lady of the Angels 
High School in St. Bernard was a 
dead give-away. She had all the 
other qualities, too. And she was an 
athlete; for two years she acted as 
swimming instructor at school. No 
wonder she didn’t like that five and 
a half days on a deckless river boat! 
Why, Mary Rose Hoffman would 
have told you that rivers were meant 
for swimming. 

But, if rivers are no longer meant 
for swimming, at least mountains, for 
this athletic apostle, are still meant 
for climbing. And she climbs them 
with a zest born of an overflowing 
charity seeking’ to express itself in the 
utter service of God and men. Every 
ounce of her strength is put to work. 

“Next Monday I shall have to go 
to Kouon Tong Village, twenty miles 
from here, where we have thirty- 
three people under instruction,”’ Sis- 
ter concludes. “After those in this 
village are baptized, we shall push 
on to another, about twenty-eight 
miles away, where twenty-two people 
have already signed up for instruc- 
tion. More will come, I feel sure, if 
once we get there and give them a 
chance to hear the doctrine. It is a 
wonderful grace to be able to work 
with these people.” 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll P.O., New York 








Dear Sisters: : 

I enclose herewith $ to be used for the direct work of saving souls. 
Name 

Street 

City Kone State 





As long as possible, I will send $ 


each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll Sister. 
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Return to \ YUNGFU 








by Herbert V. Elliott 


The Yungfu mission reopened to- 
lay. We made a triumphant return, 
oming in with our mission superior, 
fonsignor Romaniello. Monsignor 
as behind the wheel of one jeep, 
nd I was behind the wheel of an- 
ther. Both jeeps were stacked high 
ith supplies necessary for begin- 
ing life anew here. 

Getting to Yungfu was not too 
asy. ‘I'welve miles from the village, 
road fell into disrepair. However, 
ye found a small boat to ferry us 
lown the river to a convenient point 
hat allowed us to make our “‘grand 
harch”’ into Yungfu. 
As soon as we 
rove into the city, 
he natives who saw 

s called out, ‘Did 
ou bring any 
nedicine?”’ 

We spent the first 
ay cleaning up the 
ouse. By some 
iracle, it had 
ayed on its foun- 
ation all through 
ewar. There were 
p panes of glass in 

the windows—a phenomenon 
at worried me until a neighbor re- 
uted that some of the Christians 
kd buried the glass for safekeeping. 
le began to excavate the mission 
tid, in the hope of finding the glass. 

e blacksmith was put to work 
ning out our well. Meanwhile, 





Befere you make your will, 
ask for Maryknoll’s free book- 
let. It tells in detail important 
technical requirements which be 
must be met if the will is to be 
valid. The booklet entitled 
“The Making of a Catholic 
Will” is clear, simple, reliable 
and yours for the asking with- 
out cost or obligation. 


I acquired a new worry: there wasn’t 
any furniture in the mission, and I 
didn’t have the slightest idea where 
it had all gone. I decided to visit the 
mandarin and ask his help in locat- 
ing the missing articles. 

When I entered the mandarin’s 
office, the first thing I saw was our 
dining-room table, which he was 
using as a desk. After I promised him 
that I would give him a ride in the 
mission jeep, the mandarin assured 
me that, if I would write a formal 
letter, asking help 
in finding our miss- 
ing furniture, he 
would see that all 
the articles would 
returned -from 
their ‘‘protective 
custody.”’ 

When I arrived 
at the mission again, 
I found the well in 
operating order. 
The chapel was be- 
ing cleaned, andthe 
tabernacle had been found — safely 
hidden in the attic. Its iron door had 
been mutilated as though someone 
had tried to force it, but the black- 
smith soon repaired the damage. 

Thus ended our first day. To- 
morrow the real work begins. Our 
people have been long alone. 








In Macy's of Tokyo. New Yorkers 
would blink and rub their eyes if 
Macy’s advertised, — need 
not interfere with 
Mass on holy days,”’ 

and if the company 
explained that a 
large section of the 
top floor had been 
set aside as a Catho- 
lic chapel, where 
shoppers could drop 
in for noonday Mass during Lent. 
This is what has happened in Tokyo’s 
largest department store! “The 
Archbishop of Tokyo blessed the 
chapel,”’ explains Father John C. 
Murrett, of Buffalo, now in Kyoto. 
“Elevator service makes visits easy, 
and Catholic 2tiendants are on hand 
to give information. The Caiicc 
chapel may prove a better drawing 
card than the bargain basement.” 





Father Murrett 


Thanks to Rosalba. ‘‘I must give 
credit where it is rightly due,”’ writes 
Father —w E. Brown, of Brook- 
re line, Mass., now at 

Nu 'b le, Chile. 
**Senora Rosalba 
FP Lara takes care of 
= her home, her sick 


father, her husbana, 
and two children. 
For my First Com- 
munion class of 23 
she did all the teaching, and walked 
five miles daily (She is afraid of a 
horse, for she has been thrown twice) 
to my new station in the country to 
teach 40 other children. She served 





Father Brown 


all the Communion breakfasts to 
these children after the Masses. 
Further, of the 30 marriages that I 
regularized last year, Senora Rosalba 
brought in 40% of the couples. Some 
of these marriages I performed at 
night, because the people were 
ashamed of the way they had been 
living.” 


““Coming-Down Umbrellas.” This is 
the Chinese name for parachutes. 
The first American troops reached 
Mukden by parachute. The beauti- 
ful nylon “coming-down umbrellas” 
served, among other 
ends, the Maryknoll 
mission in Fushun. 
“They were a god- 7) 
send,’ says Father 7 | 
Edward A. =icCur- & 
kin, of Hartford. 
They made mag- Father McGurkin 
nificent vestments! 
The Chinese Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart prepared sanctuary drapes 
from white ’chutes, on which they 
sewed, in Chinese characters, the 
title, “Our Lady Gate of Heaven,’ 
cut from the cloth of blue ’chutes.” 





— 
——— 


The First Thousand. Looking over the 
record of tne £°st thousand baptisms, 
in the new Marykno!! parish of Villa 
Victoria, near La Paz, Father | = 
liam H. Moeschler, of Stevens F'cii: 

Wis., notes that 771 were ‘adieu 
211 were mestizos, 18 were whites. 
“Of the 771 Indians,” says Father 
Moeschler, ‘‘632 were of legitimate 








r the 
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Wil- 
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jans, 
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birth; and 139, or 18%, were illegiti- 
mate. Among the 211 mestizos, 132 
were legitimate, and 79, or 37.4%, 
were illegitimate.” 


Doctor Wallace. ‘‘In Wuchow,’’ 
writes Father James E. McLaughlin, 
of Chester, Pa., ““Doc Wallace is an 
institution. We of the mission are 
proud to call him 
our friend. During 
the war years, Doc 
came to know the 
scream of bombs, 
the rattle of ma- 
chine guns, the cries 
of wounded, the feel 
of bruised and bro- 
ken bodies. We witnessed his courage 
and experienced his skill. When 
typhus struck Father Schrubbe 
the Doctor was with him day and 
night. When Doc heard that Father 
Sprinkle lay crushed beneath our 
shattered rectory, he hurried through 
the bomb-torn streets and knelt to 
lend a hand with the stretcher.” 


. 
2 


Fr. McLaughlin 


From Crocodile Waters. When tre- 
mendous floods struck the Bolivian 
lowlands recently, to the terror of 
waters was added the terror or croc- 
odiles. The huge creatures sought 


roof tops and other spots occupied by 
humans. Over 5,000 persons were 
evacuated to Cochabamba. “We 
worked with them every minute, for 
days,”’ says Father John Lawler, of 
New Bedford, Mass. ““The Maryknoll 
Sisters, by their example, spurred the 
women of the city to tremendous 
sacrifices for the poor victims.” 


Smart Lad. In San Juan de Dios 
Church, in the Santiago slums, 
Father Francis J. Mulligan of Jersey 
City was giving First Communion. 
Behind the two hundred children, 
were a thousand 
parents and friends 
who packed the 
church to the doors. 
Then to his horror, 
Father Mulligan felt 
the building trem- 
ble. An earthquake! “Eases Mulli gan 
There were screams, 

the crash of falling pews, a rush for 
the narrow exits. But in a twinkling 
the mad panic was halted; the strong, 
clear voice of a young man sang 
Chile’s most popular hymn,“O Maria, 
Madre Mia!” ““Thesingingstopped the 
crowd,”’ says Father Mulligan. “‘Fear 
fled, and a thousand throats joined in 
the praises of Our Lady.” A quick- 
witted lad, that young Chilean! 











Kweilin’s Citizen Number One gets 
a new title from the city’s hungry 





N MY FIRST MORNING in Kweilin 

City, I was celebrating Mass 
well before the sun was up. Rattling 
tins, clattering spoons, impatient 
children banging metal cups against 
the gate, piqued my curiosity. What 
was it—a street brawl? 

Walking out, I saw Father Francis 
Daubert, of Philadelphia, and Sister 
Cornelia, of Everett, Mass., and 
several Chinese helpers, at work. 
With wooden benches, they were 
marking off a square just about the 
size of a prize-fight ring. 

“This is the safety zone,” the Sis- 
ter explained. “When we let the 
crowd in, the people must stay out- 
side the benches. We shall then be 
free to move around and pour the 
milk into their receptacles.” 

Above the din, many restless, hun- 
gry youngsters repeated the two 






The 
Milkmen 


The rice line 
gives way 
to the milk line 


by Mark A. Tennien 


words, ‘‘Niu nai!’’ — ‘‘Cow’s milk!” 

A helper in one corner of the yard 
was feeding the fire under caldrons 
of boiling water. Sister Cornelia was 
sawing away with a can opener, on 
five-pound tins of powdered milk. 
Egg beaters whipped the powder in- 
to solution; then boiling water was 
poured into the paste, while the 
mixers churned it to snowy liquid. 

The signal was given. Enter the 
crowd! A mass of youngsters swept 
in like a tidal wave and swarmed 
around the ring of benches. Most 
were smiling, some quarreling, and 
a few bawling as their cups tapped 
out an impatient rhythm on the 
benches. Mothers in patched and 
faded blue jeans brought their little 
tots in arms, little tots who waved 
their cups like signal flags to beckon 
the pourers. Ragged beggars, too 
weak and old to work, stood in the 
background, hoping there would be 
a leftover for them. 

Some of the children drank from 
their pint cups immediately, and the 
milk trickled down from the corners 
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of their mouths. Others marched 
dutifully home with the precious 
fluid, to mix it with gruel or share it 
with relatives. 

After breakfast, began Act Two. 
Caldrons and tubs were strapped to 
a jeep. Monsignor Romaniello, Sister 
Antonia Maria, M.D., and four 
helpers squeezed themselves in be- 
tween tins of ““Klim” and a box of 
medicine. Then they were off to the 
country, racing to meet a waiting 
crowd. Bumps, ditches, and large 
stones disputed, but did not halt, 
their passage. 

Under a banyan tree, as prear- 
ranged, the crowd of village children 
was gathered. The missioners got out 
of their jeep, and the mixers, the 
boilers, and the pourers started to 
work. The doctor attended the sick. 

The war did much for the South 
China missions, because the missions 
did much for the Chinese people. 
Not in a generation has the Church 
here enjoyed such good standing. 

In October, General Chang, mili- 
tary commander of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, paid a visit to Kweilin. 
Governor Wong gave a banquet to 
welcome the esteemed visitor. At my 
table were seven district magistrates 
from distant places. They wondered 
who the “big shot’’ foreigner was, 
sitting at the head table. 


I didn’t need to tell them, for soon’ 


Governor Wong suggested a toast: 

“To Kweilin’s Citizen Number 
One, Monsignor Romaniello!”’ 

Our Monsignor may be that to the 
officials and to the adults of the city; 
but to the thousands of hungry chil- 
dren, who wait with clinking empty 
cups, he and his fellow Maryknollers 
are just “‘the milkmen.” 


BOOKS 
CHANGE THE 


WORLD 


Considine: CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND. $3.00. 
Walsh: TALES OF XAVIER. $2.50. 

Keller: THE PRIEST AND A WORLD VISION. $1.00. 
Considine: WORLD CHRISTIANITY. $1.00. 
Tennien: CHUNGKING LISTENING POST. $2.50. 
De Paul, Sr.: SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL. $2.50. 
David: OUR NEIGHBORS THE CHINESE. 35 cents. 
David: OUR NEIGHBORS THE KOREANS. 35 cents. 
Considine: WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH. $2.00 
Keller: MEN OF MARYKNOLL. $1.00. 

Murrett: TAR HEEL APOSTLE. $2.50. 

Sergent: ALL THE DAY LONG. $2.50. 
Considine: MARCH INTO TOMORROW. $2.00. 
Rosalia, Sr.: ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR. $1.00. 
Considine: ACROSS A WORLD. $1.50 (paper). 


Winslow: COMMENTARY ON APOSTOLIC FACUL- 
TIES. $2.00. 

Bedier: Five LO-TING BOOKS. $4.50. 

O Rosalia, M.H.S.H., Sr.: RELIGION TEACHER AND 
THE WORLD. $1.00. (1 Grades I-ill. 1) GRADES 
IV-VI. 

OC MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 50 cents. 

0 10 Volumes 1942-1946, $4.50. 
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MARYKNOLL BOOKSHOP 


MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 














Housing Shortage! If you think we 
have one here, you should see China! 
In many a section, the Maryknoller liter- 
ally has no roof of his own over his head, 
no walls to shelter him. A priest’s house 
can be built for $1,000. Who will give all 
or part of that sum? 


Say Mass in Street Clothes? Of course 
not! A set of vestments is needed by 
Father Patrick Byrne, in Japan. The cost 
will be $25. 


God’s Table — an altar, for the Mary- 
knoll church at Puno, Peru. Linens cost- 
ing $15 are needed, and candlesticks cost- 
ing $30 a set. We ask aid for Father 
Meaney, that he may get the needed 
articles. 


Good Samaritan, 1947 — one who pro- 
vides $500 for a dispensary, to heal the 
wounds and cure the ills of China’s un- 
happy peopie. All or part of this sum will 
help start rescue work in Kweilin. 


Roots of the Church. When the Mary- 
knoller can turn over his mission to a 
native priest he has trained, the Church 
has really taken root and grown in a far- 
off land! Support of natives while learn- 
ing, costs $15 monthly, for each. Those 
who finance such training put the crown of 
success on all our other efforts. 


Four-Handed Bishop. Bishop Donaghy, 
in China, will have two extra helping 
hands if some Maryknoll benefactor will 


provide a native Sister to help him. The 
support of a native Sister is $15 a month. 


Tabernacle: in the Old Testament, a 
portable tent used as a place of worship; 
later, a permanent temple; today, the re- 
ceptacle that holds the Sacred Host on 
the altar. Father Collins, in Africa, asks 
for $100 to buy a tabernacle. 


A Name in Stone will be remembered 
gratefully through the centuries, when 
carved on an altar (costing $100), or on a 
chapel (costing $1,500), or on a church 
(costing $5,000). In Maryknoll missions 
in Japan, such memorial gifts may exert 
almost boundless influence. 


“‘He Has a Book’’ — but he needs 999 
more! “He” is the librarian of Mary- 
knoll’s Junior Seminary at Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Any sum, from $1 to 
$1,000, used to purchase textbooks and 
reference works for the use of students, 
will help speed the training of future 
Maryknollers. What can you spare for 
that training? 


To Live as a crippled girl, the sole support 
of a blind mother, would be difficult any- 
where. Father Lawler wonders if anyone 
will help him to buy, for a cripple in his 
mission, a $200 artificial leg. 


Saws, Hammers, Planes, Chisels — 
Father Garvey, of Chile, wants a dozen of 
each, plus certain other small tools, to 
equipa manual-training shop; cost : $24.20. 
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MANCHURIA 
MISSION NEEDS 


Our missioners request 


MONTHLY 
Support of native priest .........-. $15 
Support of native Sister .......... 15 
Support of Catechist. ........+6-: 15 
Support of ablind person ......... 5 
Support ofanorphan ..........-: 5 
YEARLY 
Education of a native seminarian .... . $150 
Medicine for the poor .........+.-. 50 
Food for the hungry... .......+..-: 75 
Vegetable seeds ...... 2.2.22 eae 30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TORMENT COON 605. % os oS wl wee: SOS $ 45 
Moxses(each) ... ease ener anevs 100 
a 25 
Cooking utensils. .........e2+.-. 20 
Coffins for destitute ...........-. 8 
Typhus vaccine. .......2.+esee.s 5 


Maryknoll Annuities enable you to 
help the missions while you continue 
to enjoy income from your funds. 
Write us for a free annuity booklet. 


‘THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
| MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 




















JOHNNY OF JAPAN has no care save his ball, but Maryknollers 
in Nippon joyfully report that millions of his older brothers 
and sisters search hungrily for the deeper things in life. 








